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REVIEWS 


Caesars Rheinbriicke. By Kari SaatmMann, Emi 
JUncst, and Paut THIELSCHER. 129 pages, 21 
figures, 8 plates. Weidmann, Berlin 1939 (Sonder- 


abdruck aus den Bonner Jahrbiichern, Heft 143) 
3.80 M. 
Caesar’s bridge across the Rhine has been a source 


of ennui to generations of schoolboys and of embar- 
rassment to their masters. It has perplexed scholars 
from Fra Giocondo to Sackur. To Caesar it was a 
feat of military engineering to be dwelt on with pride. 
To the Germans who saw it built it was a symbol of 
the organized might and superior intelligence of their 
enemy. To Caesar's commentators it has been a thorn 
in the flesh. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the trio whose col- 
laboration has illuminated so many problems of ancient 
engineering should eventually come to grips with this 
most celebrated of engineering problems. Their solu 
tion of it, despite the death of Karl Saatmann, main- 
tains the exacting standard set by their other work. 
Saatmann, Jiingst, and Thielscher bring to their task 
the rare and precious combination of keen practical 
insight and sound classical scholarship. 

Their approach to the problem is pragmatic, namely 
that the proposed reconstructions of Consus bridge 
have on purely statical grounds a common defect: they 
would not stand. This defect arises not from the ob 
scurity or carelessness of Caesar's description but from 
a failure to understand the passage. Caesar is describ- 
ing in correct technical language, perhaps from a report 
by his Praefectus Fabrum, the features which made 
this bridge a new achievement of engineering skill. 
He is not concerned to describe the features common 
to all such timber bridges any more than he feels 
it necessary to set forth all the standard characteristics 
of each of his camps. He assumes the knowledge of 
these features in his readers, just as that must be 
assumed by anyone who would reconstruct the bridge. 
Like all such bridges ancient and modern, the bridge 
over the Rhine was supported on vertical piles driven 
into the stream-bed. These are not mentioned except 


by indirection. The obliquely set bracing tumbers, 


are, on the contrary, carefully de- 


of the 


tigna and sublicae, 
ane as the innovations introduced in view 
breadth, depth, and swiftness of the Rhine. 
This view of the matter is convincingly supported 
by a thorough examination of the passage in B.G. 4.17 
with an exhaustive study of the technical expressions 
employed, by a painstaking reconstruction of the con- 
which the bridge was built and_ the 
it, by elaborate statical analyses, 


ditions under 
process of building 
and by comparison with ancient descriptions and_re- 
productions of similar bnidges, ¢.g. on Trajan’s Column. 
The whole is organized in exemplary f fashion, illus- 
trated by allusion to modern practice, and accompanied 
by a full set of drawings. 

While this solution will presumably bring _ little 
cheer to beginners in Latin, students of Conus have 
reason to rejoice in the conquest of one of their 
author's knottiest passages, and archaeologists in the 
fresh light thrown on ancient timber construction. 

Frank E. Brown 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
Etudes sur le vocabulaire épique dans I’Enéide. 

By A. Corpier. xxxi, 354 pages. Les Belles Lettres, 

6o fr. 


The comprehensive study in this interesting and 
valuable work grew out of a desire on the part of the 
author to apply to the vocabulary of Latin epic poetry 
in general and to the vocabulary of the Aeneid in par- 
siomac the type of inquiry pursued by Meillet in 
chapters | and If (Deuxieme Partie) of his Apergu 
d'une Histoire de la Langue Grecque. The author ex- 
presses also his deep ee a ‘ss to the inspiration and 
scholarly direction of Ernout. 


Paris 1939 


That Vergil exercised in his choice of words a singu- 
larly delicate and subtle discrimination is, of course, 
well known, nor is this by any means the first attempt 
to analyze his magic; but it is, so far as I know, the 
most exhaustive study of the background and compo- 
sition of the vocabulary of Latin epic poetry in general. 
Cordier divides his work into two parts. Under che first, 
he includes material essentially epic in character, while 
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under the second he treats material he designates as 
‘semi- epic. * That which belongs by nght and tradition 
to what we might call true epic 1S cobakeiahad into two 
main Tig archaisms and epic ‘gloses’ |= “les 
mots poétiques, les mots techniques, les mots rares, les 
mots étrangers et dialectaux” (go) |; the second division 
(semi-epic) is devoted to a discussion of the place of 
compounds in epic vocabulary. The method used in 
treating all three divisions is parallel. First the subject 
is defined and limited by Aristotelian criteria, then the 
practise and usage of Vergil’s predecessors (principally 
Livius Detilmaniaas. Naevius, Ennius and Lucretius to 
whom the author of the Aeneid was most deeply in- 
debted, Accius, Lucilius, Catullus, 
especially in his epyllion, and Cicero in his poetical 
works) are analyzed and evaluated, and, finally, Vergil’s 
his heritage in 


but also Pacuvius, 


acceptance, rejection, modification of 
epic voc abulary and his own inimitable contribution of 
additions from current usage and, on a moderate scale, 
e discussed 1 


of invention by analogy of new words at 


detail. 
The 


vesugation 


careful in 
Aeneid will 
Vergil with consummate skill 
avoided the perils o stilted 
and archaistic on one hand and one burdened with 
the conceits of the Alexandrine other 
while preserving the best and most dignified in the 
epic tradition and selecting with unerring judgment 
in the 


conclusion reached on the basis of 


to which readers of the 
- 


is one 
subscribe: 
a vocabulary excessively 


school on the 


whatever was most valuable good usage of his 
own day. Cordier shown y that the 
author of the Aeneid by striking a balance between the 
style of Ennius and that of the veorepor, by vivifying 
words from the common speech, by showing a pre fer- 


has conclusively 


ence for the latinized forms of Greek words, performed 
a service well nigh immeasurable to the Latin poetic 
and one might go even further and say to 
the f 


vocabulary ; 
the Latin language 
Vergil on subsequent writers was so potent. 


in general, since influence of 


To be sure, one questions the value of the statistical 
method on which the author so largely relies; particu 
larly does one question this method when fragments 
are used as the basis upon which numerical percentages 
are drawn up. For example, Cordier says (227-230) that 
the proportion of compound words in Livius Andron 


icus is 4.4% (Trag.); Naevius 5% (Bellum Puni 


cum), 5.5% (Trag.); in Ennius 3.3% (Annal.), 
2.7% (Scen.); in Cicero 5.6% (translation of Thad and 


7.88% (personal 
all of which are 
slight dis 


Odyssey), 3.4% (Prog. and Phaen.), 

poems). On the basis of these figures, 
based on fragments—there 1s, moreover, a 
crepancy in the percentage given for the Bellum Pun 
cum, a percentage which is given as 5.2% (224) and 
as 5% (227)—1t is assumed that “l'art rudimentaire” 

of Naevius made less distinction between the vocabulary 
of epic and tragic poetry than “l'art plus avancé 


d’Ennius,” and that Ennius (234) was more restrained 
in his use of compounds! One questions too the use 
of Catullus’s epyllion as a badge of admission for that 
poet to the ranks of epic poetry, aiid one regrets that 
the vocabulary of the Eclogues and Georgics has not 
received more attention. 

The author does not emphasize sufficiently Vergil’s 
love of variety. If, for example, Vergil created turriger 
(293)—though one must always bear in mind that a 
word not Sassindd i in the extant works of any of Vergil’s 
predecessors was jot necessarily a creation of the poet, 
any more than Vergil’s failure to use a word in the 
vocabulary of his predece ssors means that the poet sum- 
marily reyected it—it was not because he found turritus 
(used by Lucretius 5.1302) unmetrical. He uses both 
words—turritus (3. 536: 6.785; 8.693) and_ turriger 
(6.253; 7-631 both times to modify arbes) with equal 
facility, 

The careful and painstaking assemblage lists of 
passim, the exhaustive Index Verborum (324- 
349), the indefatigable zeal of the author and his deep 
admiration for Vergil, all serve to make this a work 
which will be welcomed by students in the epic field. 


THELMA B. DeGRAFF 


words 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Excavations at Asea in Arcadia 1936-1938. 
Preliminary Report. By Erik J. HotmBertr. 30 
pages, 15 plates, 1 general plan. Goteborg 1939 


(Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 45) 6 Kr. 


Asea is a small plateau in South Arcadia, dominating 
the narrowest point of the valley between Tripolis and 
Megaloputs. The site was identified long ago by Geil 
(Itiner ary of the Morea, London 1817) but its investi- 
gation was undertaken only in 1936. It was inhabited 
for the first time during the late neolithic period, 1t 
was abandoned some time during the Middle Helladic 
era and it remained uninldlsined until the beginning 
of the Hellenistic period, when a fortification wall was 
built around its houses and a temple was erected 
the highest point of its plateau. The remains of the 
site are briefly discussed in the present report with 
especial emphasis placed in the description of the 
neolithic relics. These are limited to pottery which in 
spite of its local peculiarities presents strong similarities 
to the ware uncovered thus far in the few explored 
sites in the Peloponnesus. It seems that the early bronze 
was intrusive, filtering by degrees—perhaps 
and by degrees supplanting the older 
stone age culture. A violent destruction of the site at 
the end of the Early Helladic period is indicated by the 
ashes covering its remains over which the houses of the 
Middle Helladic period were constructed, to be aband- 
oned about the middle part of that period and at about 
the time when the potter's wheel was being intro- 
duced into the Peloponnesus. The historic remains are 


age culture w 


from the east 
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briefly mentioned and their full discussion is delegated 
to the final publication. The remains of one of the 
Hellenistic houses uncovered, however, are described in 
greater detail. 

There is no room for comment on this preliminary 
report whose main contribution is to our knowledge of 
the neolithic age of the Peloponnesus. Perhaps the 
distinction of the different categories of the Neolithic 
ware by letters of the alphabet should have been 
avoided, since they could be confused with the tradi- 
tional categories of the Thessalian pottery which are 
distinguished 1 in this way. A diagram of the stratifica- 
tion would have been desirable. 1 do not believe 
that the term “megaron” should be used in the 
descriptions of classical and Hellenistic houses in 
spite of Vitruvius 6.7, since the term is most often used 
to indicate a specific architectural unit of the Late 
Helladic period. In sections M.N. of the Hellenistic 
house we may see its kitchen and its workroom, with 
maybe a washroom or bath at its separated northwest 
corner. Such a position by the court would be appro- 
priate and it would recall a similar arrangement in the 
earlier Olynthian houses. 

The author should be congratulated on the prompt 
appearance of this report because, as he states, “our 
knowledge of the neolithic culture of southern Greece 
is indeed so fragmentary that all contributions to our 
further understanding of it should be published a 
soon as possible” (4). When a number of sites 
like that of Asea have been explored and their remains 
are made available to all scholars, then it will become 
possible to obtain a definite and reliable account of 


the prehistoric cultures of the mainland of Greece. 
Georce E. MyLonas 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Aus versunkenen Tagen. Jugenderinnerungen. By 


ENGELBERT DRERUP. 299 pages. Schéningh, 
Paderborn 1939 (Rhetorische Studien, Ergbd. 2) 
7.50 M. 


In: this handsome volume Professor Drerup, now 
in his seventieth year, presents his autobiography— 
dedicated to his six children—up to his promotion as 
professor at Munich in 1906 and his formal engage- 
ment in 1907. An abbreviated biographical sketch 
of nine pages, published by Professor Martini (Prague) 
in 1931 and brought to date by occasional footnotes, 
informs the reader on the author’s development as a 
classical scholar since 1908 (e.g., as publisher of Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, Rhetorische 
Studien, etc.). 

Drerup is a native of the “Red Earth” of Catholic 
Westphalia. He made his doctorate under Lipsius at 
Leipzig in 1894, qualified as Privatdozent at Munich 


1897, became Extraordinarius in 1906, and went to 


Wiirzburg as Ordinarius in 1913. In 1923 he accepted 
a chair of Greek at the newly established Catholic uni- 
versity of Nymwegen, Holland. 

The ttle, Aus versunkenen Tagen, has been most 
felicitously chosen. Drerup’s struggle for recognition 
and advancement has been a difficult one; and one 
of the traditions that was quite “sunk’ '—fortunately— 
beginning with the World War, was Prussian religious 
prejudice. On the other hand, his diary accounts of 
German academic freedom enjoyed to the full, of ‘Lust 
und Leben’ in the student confraternities indulged in 
with zest, of numerous tours and ‘Bummels’ under- 
taken in Northern and Southern Germany, of art and 
music passionately loved and followed (he is an ac- 
complished pianist and publisher of several volumes of 
German lyrics), and of the enthusiasm and splendor 
witnessed and shared in the heyday of German classical 
scholarship and at the great Philologentagungen—most 
of these are now painful reminders of glorious tempi 
passati. The necrology, so to speak, is found at the 
end of the presentation—an index containing the names 
of 356 of the more prominent scholars and _ artists 
mentioned. Among these, incidentally, are Gildersleeve 
and John Adams Scott, whom he met on a tour of the 
Peloponnesus in April, 1896. 

The author’s studies and researches, especially on 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Homer, were furthered by 
many travels elsewhere in the classic lands, as also in 
France and England. When classical students are once 
more free to enter these places, his autobiography may 
well be read in preparation of an itinerary. 

The most beautiful page in Drerup’s book is appro- 
priately reserved for a brief memoir of his courtship 
and acceptance by the girl he chose for his wife (283). 
The pietas he always mssikened to his teacher Lipsius 
is noteworthy. It ‘also accounts for one of the best 
humorous incidents told. It appears that the grand old 
gentleman and his better half were indefatigable travel- 
lers, for Drerup met them everywhere. In the course 
of a voyage around the Greek isles in 1g02 his obvious 
devotion and attention to the aged couple provoked the 
suggestion that he was quite evidently the Lipsium of 
Lipsius and Lipsia (278). 

An excellent portrait (1906) of the author faces the 
title page. Misprints scarcely occur. 





J. C. PLumpe 


JOSEPHINUM COLLEGE 


Der Aufbau des 20. und 21. Buches der Ilias. 
By GEeRHARD SCHEIBNER. vi, 147 pages. Noske, 
Borna-Leipzig 1939 


In the preface to this dissertation the author affirms 
that the analytical criticism of the last century is be- 
ginning to be replaced by a conviction that the Iliad 
must be treated as an artistic unity. This does not 
mean that he is at all satisfied with the work of the 
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“so-called unitarians.” In his opinion they have not 
done a very good job; they have too lightly “assumed” 
the unity of the poem and gone on to point out its 
beauties. The wealth of “objective” observations ad- 
vanced by the analytical school must be adequately 
met and a sound basis for conclusions established be- 
fore the artistic structure of the poem can rightly be 
examined. To show how the thing should be done, 
the author gallantly addresses himself to the defense 
of two books that have long been favorite targets for 
the higher criticism. 


After the structure of the two books has been ex- 
hibited in outline, they are worked over three times, 
to show, first, the “aiissere Zusammenhang,” then the 
“innere Zusammenhang,” and, lastly, “Der Szenen- 
Aufbau.” Having thus gone over the ground three 
times, the author appends a “Riickschau,” so as to 
have everything shipshape, and is then ready for a 
short chapter on origins and an excursus on the 
historical basis for the poet’s “glorification” of Aeneas. 
The addition of a bibliography, index, and register of 


passages calls for a word of approval. 


The general conclusion, that Books xx and xxi are 
an integral part of the aristeia of Achilles, and so of 
the Iliad, and that their content is good poetry, is 
correct. The discussion contains some good observa- 
tions, such as “Man darf dem _ Ihiasdichter nicht 
vorschreiben, wie er seine Gotter zu gestalten hat” 
(33, nl); “Man muss die Verse iaut iesen” (88); 
“Homers Helden sind keine miarchenhaften Uber- 
menschen” (91, n.l). But it must be confessed that 
the reviewer finds it a bit wearisome when he 1s led 
over the ground for the third time in a combiried 
paraphrase and commentary much longer than the 
text under discussion. The affirmative criticism is cet- 
tainly no better than that of the simple unitarian 
who starts from the fact that these books are fully 
attested in the tradition which is actually our sole 
objective datum; it adds little if anything to what 
can be got from Rothe. And the arguments against 
the separatists are decidedly inferior to those of the 
guileless unitarians. Much effort is wasted in the 
discussion of antiquated studies no longer taken seri- 
ously; this might better have been used in getting a 
knowledge which the author lacks of such vital matters 
as the epic use of formulas and epithets, the technique 
of oral composition, the handling of recurrent motifs, 
the fundamental principles which underlie the por- 
trayal of the gods, or the motivation of genealogies. 
The author is evidently unacquainted with much re- 
cent work that invalidates parts of his argument and 
makes other parts unnecessary; he knows nothing of 
Parry’s important studies, though they are fully dis- 
cussed by Nilsson in Homer and Mycenae, or of the 
specific, devastating criticism to which Scott and others 
have subjected the separatist arguments from language, 


antiquities, contradictions, and repetitions. In general, 
his critical equipment is about what might have been 
deemed adequate at the turn of the century. 


The dissertation is interesting mainly for two 
reasons. It demonstrates neatly that the kind of 
argument so long employed against the unitarian 
hypothesis is like: the Delphic knife, which cuts both 
ways and serves a multiplicity of uses. It shows also 
that the postulate from which Homerforschung now 
must start, if it is to be in the mode, is the “artistic 
unity” of the Iliad; Urilias, Menis, Kern and Schich- 
ten, Einzellieder and Eindichtung, all have had their 
day. The new school of Homeric criticism has a new 
slogan and a new goal, but much of its method goes 
back to Lachmann. 

Georce M. CaLHouNn 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A History of Ancient Tusculum. By Georce 
McCRackEN. xxxi, 521 pages, 160 figures. American 
Documentation Institute, Washington 1939 (Micro- 
film:ADI Document no. 1181) $3.68 


As was announced in CW 33.2, this is the first class- 
ical study to be published on microfilm. The reviewer, 
consequently, will have to discuss, besides the study as 
such, this new method of reproduction. 


That the late Thomas Ashby with his Classical 
Topography of the Roman Campagna (PBSR 1902, 
1906, 1907, 1910) created a solid basis for future re- 
search in this field is demonstrated again by the present 
voluminous monograph of which the most valuable 
clement, the topographical, rests essentially on Ashby’s 
worl.. Dr. McCracken has acknowledged in his preface 
his debt to Ashby as well as to the personal interest by 
which that scholar promoted the book under review. 
But Ashby had treated Tusculum in connection with 
the topography of the Via Latina. A monograph on 
Tusculum which took into account the contributions of 
Ashby was lacking and is therefore welcome; and it is 
all the more so since the author has spared no pains to 
gather new information and to examine the material 
described by others in situ. These investigations were 
carried on in the years 1929-1931. The literature since 
that time, however, has been utilized. 

The study is divided into two parts which are pre- 
ceded by an introduction (a survey of the literature on 
Tusculum and a history of the excavations). This latter 
and Part I were accepted as a thesis by the faculty of 
Princeton University. Part I (Historical Narrative) is 
opened by a discussion of the prehistoric remains, the 
legends of the foundation of Tusculum and the Etrus- 
can domination (18-34). The subsequent history of 
Tusculum from the end of the Etruscan period to the 
sixth century A. U. C. (35-65) has a negative result: 
very few events are known, and only for the early 
times; Tusculum’s own history ends definitely in 338 
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B.c., but is to start anew 1200 years later when Tuscu- 
lum becomes the stronghold of the conti Tuscolani, for 
nearly four centuries protagonists in the game between 
Emperor, Pope and Roman people. Almost all the 
archacological evidences which have been preserved be- 
long to a period in which Tusculum had no independ- 
ent history. Dr. 
narrative through the Middle Ages (iv), although in 
concert with the rules of specialization generally ac- 


cepted nowadays, 1s to be regretted because the peculiar 


lies in this 


importance of the history i Tusculum 
double de clopment and in the part which the cont 
Tuscolani {played in the movement for the revival ¢ 

Ancient Fine This movement led to the eerronnaie 
reestablishenent of the Senate in 1143 A.D. and, finally, 
annihilation of Tusculum by the 
Romans in 11g1 A.D. Further details cannot be treated 
here, but the reviewer will soon have occasion to deal 
with this particular feature of the “renaissance’’ of the 
twelfth century. The rest of Part I (66-96) has an anti- 
quarian character and concerns the constitutional, the 
economic and the religious life of Tusculum. In his 
treatment of the constitution the author maintains the 
traditional point of view. This view, however, has been 
seriously questioned by Hans Rudolph in his important 
book Stadt und Staat im Romischen Italien, Leipzig 
1935, which, apparently, was not taken into account by 


McCracken. 


Part II (Description of the Remains) 
with many illustrations and plans (in part newly drawn 
by A. Davico). consists of two sections, The Urbs 
(99-155) and the Ager (156-454). to each of which a 
reference map belongs. Dr. McCracken describes the 
but only a few of them can be 
follows Ashby in regarding the 
Cicerone as a temple, 
and establishes five periods 
dates the 


to the CC mplete 


is provided 


monuments minutely; 
mentioned here. 
so-called Villa di 
venience temple of Jupiter, 
(123-135). He 
amphitheater in the middle of the 
(152). The systematic description of altogether 131 
villas, remains of which have been discovered in the 
territory of Tusculum (206-367), 
In identifying the owners he is ce good reason cautious 
and desists, for instance, from attempting to assign 
any villa to Cicero in the special chapter dedicated to 
the proprietors of the villas (377-385). The treatment 
of 108 reservoirs and of all burial places preserved 1 
the ager Tusculanus concludes the topographical part 
(387-454). 

There follow four appendices : 
tions not contained in the Corpora ond 4 
antiquities in museums, a prosopography ee most 
important ) and a bibliography. Certainly, Dr. Mce- 
Cracken 1s particularly fitted for writing the forth- 
coming article “Tusculum” in the RE, hive too refer 
ill be made to the articles concerning Tusculum 


called for con 


of construction rightly 


second century 


1s especially useful. 


—. he Inscrip- 
Tusculan 


ence W 


McCracken’s refusal to continue the 


published by him in recent years. He should, more- 
over, consider the advisability of publishing his work 
in a more condensed version in Italian as a kind of 
scholarly guide book. 

The favorable judgment, which this review is meant 
to imply, on McCracken’s study as such cannot be 
extended to the form in which it has been published. 
About 15% of the pages are entirely or partially 
illegible (105-109, 115, 118, 123-130, 156, 219, 223-253, 
351-353, 405-414, 417, 420-424, 429-436, 465, 474-482). 
And in general, the process of reading caused consid- 
eye-strain. There can be no ‘Gale that the 
standard of photographic execution has not been the 
highest in this case and it is to be hoped that Bibliofilm 
Service will take more care with the production of 
future manuscripts. On the other side, it seems that the 
technical preparation of the manuscripts 1s susceptble 
of improvements, e.g. single spacing should be avoided, 
even in the notes, and reference maps should be more 
conveniently adjusted. That the index is at the front 
rather than at the back of the roll of film is due to a 
suggestion of Professor Jotham Johnson which proved 
an —_— advantage, and the practice should be 
continued in future prints, especially when they are 
of some louis By the same token, it would be helpful 
to put the bibliography at the beginning. 

Finally, this general objection must be made against 
this medium, that the relative inexpensiveness of the 
method involves the danger of lack of conciseness in 


erable 


presentat ion. 


Hersert BLocH 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Catalogue of Latin and vernacular alchemical 


manuscripts in the United States and 
Cenada. By J. Witson. 836 pages. Saint 
Catherine Press, Bruges (Belgium) 1939 (Osiris, 


vol. 6) 


This volume should prove delight to all scholars 
forming as it does 
manuscrits 


Latin and 


doing research mediaeval science 


an addition to the carler Catalogue des 
alchimiques Grecs, — the 
vernacular alchemical manuscripts in Great Britain and 
Ireland . . . by Mrs. D. W. Singer, and the recent 
Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques latins. . . des 
bibliotheques publiques de Paris antérieurs au XVII¢ 
siccle by J. Corbett, all published under the auspices 
of the Union Académique Internationale. Since no 
Greek alchemical manuscripts were found, the work 
itself to Latin and the vernacular 
seventy-nine manuscripts from 
libraries or collections, from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. A considerable collection 
on the Pacific coast, however, had to be omitted. 

Dr. Wilson has followed the plan of the Catalogue 
des manuscrits alchimiques Grecs and of Dr. Corbett 


Catalogue of 


therefore confines 


languages describing 


thirty-one 
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in treating each manuscript separately rather than that 
of Mrs. Singer who listed all authors and ttles sepa- 
rately and noted under each the various manuscripts 
containing that work. Generally the whole manu- 
script 1s ‘dectbed regardless of the contents of its 
parts. At the beginning of each is a condensed sum- 
mary of its contents, a description of its physical ap- 
pearance, Its provenience, and the published literature 
concerning it. Then follows a detailed description with 
the rubrics in the manuscript indicated in bold type. 
The incipits and explicits quite properly are the actual 
first or last words of the texts rather than the pre- 
liminary announcements and colophons. The gen- 
erous table of alchemical symbols (657- -689) adds 
many items and meanings not included in Dr. Ludy’s 
list. The extensive general index (690-725) covers 
in one alphabetical list the introduction, bibhographica! 
and technical notes, illustrations, and table of alchem- 
ical symbols, but not every mention in the text of 
each substance, process, or type of apparatus. In the 
index of titles and incipits (726-836), the titles happily 
have been inverted wherever necessary and grouped 
under key words, thereby furnishing a topical index 
to much of the material. Dr. Wilson has catalogued 
the recipes themselves, listing nearly two thousand. 
He has also included in his text for manuscripts num- 
bered 5 and 73 (e.g. page 93) the names of the 
principal ingredients employed in most of the recipes. 
None of the earlier catalogues of this series nor Dr. 
Thorndike in his Incipits of medieval scientific writ- 
ings in Latin (cf. page lv), has attempted to treat 
the items individually either as recipes, as to ingredi- 
ents, or as to subject matter, though a start has been 
made along this line in the case of recipes for color- 
making by D. V. Thompson (“Trial index,” Speculum 
10.410-431). Dr. Corbett assumed that the recipes to 
a large extent are grouped in collections which can 
be identified by the incipit of the opening recipe. 
Dr. Thorndike holds this assumption very dubious 
(Review of Corbett, Speculum 15.101) and considers 
arbitrary and artificial (loc. cit. and Isis 29.379-80) 
the groupings usually followed by cataloguers. Studies 
of the Lucca Compositiones, the Mappae clavicula, 
Heraclius’ De coloribus et artibus Romanorum, and 
Theophilus’ Schedula diversarum arttum have shown 
that the recipes of these collections do not have an 
existence separate from the collections to which they 
are usually assigned. In the case of the first two 
anonymous collections, since the eighty-odd manu- 
scripts in which one or more of their recipes are found 
show wide variation in recipes selected, their order, the 
a specified, and the proportions indicated 
(see articles in Speculum 10.72-81;  12.84-103; 
13.86- = I am convinced that the various compilers 
of these manuscripts habitually thus varied these work- 
shop aids to suit their own practice and needs (cf. 
Compositiones Variae, Illinois Studies in Language 


and Literature 33.3 page go). When future cata- 
ioguers and scholars working in the field have assem- 
bled texts and indices by individual recipes, subject 
matter, and ingredients, then it may be possible for 
the historian of science to trace the development of 
the sciences in detail and indicate just when the vari- 
ous substances and processes first made their appear- 
ance and how widespread and how long continued 
was their subsequent use. The critical apparatus of 
texts in this field might well depart from the usual 
practice and be so arranged as to facilitate the isolation 
of such data. 

As a running head at the top of the page the author 
gives his own catalogue number and the library from 
whieh the manuscript under discussion 1s derived. It 
would have been an improvement to add the actual 
shelf-mark and date of the manuscript, especially in 
the case of a manuscript like number 5, the description 
of which runs from page 42 to page 149. Dr. Thorn- 
dike makes this same suggestion in his review of 
Corbett (Speculum 15,101). 

Although Dr. Wilson remarks that it was possible 
to include but four of a considerable collection of 
manuscripts from the Pacific coast, one manuscript 
from the University of Rochester might have been 
included. It is listed in the De Ricci-Wilson Census 
of medieval and renaissance manuscripts in the U. S. 
and Canada (2.1871-3) as containing “Latin hexa- 
meters regarding the technique of glass-making, scribal 
illumination, etc., pp. 50-55 . . . with C.” Dr. J. C. F. 
Richards is preparing to publish it and through his 
kindness, including furnishing me with reproductions, 
we now know that it contains, among other recipes, 
several extracts from Heraclius as well as from 
Theophilus, both works listed in Mrs. Singer's cata- 
logue, thus giving: an example of the separate exist- 
ence of specific recipes from these authors. 

Our catalogue was proof-read carefully. From 
selected sections only two misprints were noted: huis 
for huic (618) and seperata (624). 

The reviewer considers this work a worthy addition 
to this indispensable series of alchemical manuscript 
catalogues. 

R. P. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH. CAROLINA 


Vreemdelingen en Egyptenaren in Vroeg- 
Ptolemaeisch Egypte. By Witty Peremans. 
xxx, 313 pages. Bureaux du Recueil, Bibliothéque de 


Université, Louvain 1937 75 fr. 


The colonial problem is one of special interest to 
sociologists of all periods, and nowhere in antiquity 
does the question present itself more clearly nor are 
the materials for solving it more plentiful than in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. The ancient land of the Pharaohs 
had been under increasing Greek influence and the 
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object of more and more extensive Greek immigration 
for several centuries when, at the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period, the occupation by the armies of 
Alexander was followed by the establishment of a 
Macedonian kingdom. King Ptolemy, his Friends, and 
his (armftd) Forces settled down to exploit and to en 
'ragmata, that is to say, Egypt, its resources 
xople, which might from one point of view, 
yurposes of propaganda, be considered to have 
cued from the godless Persian overlord, but 
ere in fact treated as property acquired with 
the speg@. It is by no means certain that this develop 
ment v#is unwelcome to the native upper classes, at 
least at ‘first. Nevertheless, if only to protect the land 
from rival claimants, it was urgently necessary to bolster 
the ranks of its defenders with competent soldiery and 
to mobilize its economic resources with the help of 
the best economic talent of the time. Greeks poured 
into the country, ce rtainly under the first Ptolemy, al 
though we have little evidence for it, under the second, 
probably still also under the third. Subsequently, for 
various reasons, the melting-pot was left to brew with 








joy his 
and its 
and for 
been ri 
which 


out serious addition. 

Two separate though related problems have, then, 
long attracted investigators, the relations and mutual 
influence of the Hellenized newcomers (not all were 
Greek) and the natives with and upon each other, and 
the attitude of the government, or more specifically of 
the kings, toward the different elements among their 
subjects. This conscientious study of Professor Peremans 
(with an adequate and happily brief summary in 
French for those who balk at Flemish) is neither the 
first nor, now, the last attempt at a systematic survey 


of the material, but it ts the only one to use the form 
of approach which will, 1 think, ultimately contribute 


more than any other. 

The author poses the question, what actually was the 
population of Egypt in the third century 8.c., and 
under various categories assembles in the manner of a 
prosopogr: aphy fees of persons whose names snncli ate 
their Egyptian or non-Egyptian origin. Yhese lists 
covel the various gr. ades of the civil and the fin: ane i aj 
admjnistration, the police, the trades and_ professions, 
and? the slave population. The basis of choice was the 
desife to show the proportion of Egyptians and non 
Egg ptians in categories 1n which both are repre ‘sented. 
] his no lists of the nome strategoi or of the vi))age 
c¢ oo we at arc inc lude d, the en officers bet Ine exc lusive 4 
Gnek in name. The same ts presumably truc aso of 
the judicial officials and of the army, although a [ist is 
given of the eponymous unit commanders, who are al) 
Gr eck, and as to the nz avy it is merely note “A th: at both 
Greeks and Egyptians appear as atlicers. These lets 
ought ultimately to be supplemented by others, of 
equaf interest, and they are not perfectly rehable. That 


of the eponymous commanders is quite inc omplete 


(add Telestes from Peremans, page 116, and Alcippus 


and Clisias from PSI 399 and 384, and probably others), 
and the lists of trades and professions is both incom- 
plete (what of the emporoi?) and erroneous (Zenon’s 
brother Epharmostus appears as a swineherd!). Here | 
do not understand the basis for inclusion or exclusion of 
names. The author has not elsewhere included only 
those persons specifically designated as something, but 
in P. Col. Zen. 36 selects one of the brick-makers for 
citation to the omission of the rest. Some of his cate 
gories, also, will not bear examination, as they indicate 
not so much ~—- as temporary occupations, and 
it is nonsense to list one day-laborer (pucAwrds). In 
general the a seem to have been compiled too hastily 
or too mechanically, without enough close analysis of 
the texts. Pyrrhus, for example, a his relation 
to Zenon, was certainly not a slave. Nevertheless Pro 
fessor Peremans has done a real service in calling atten- 
tino to the great importance of this type of study, and 
the lists are sufficient to establish his conclusion, that 
while there was in Egypt a considerable Greek prole- 
tariat, still the proportion of Greeks to Egyptians in 
any given cate gory varics in proportion to 1ts prestige, 
importance, and desirability. The natives were used in 
government service (in the narrower se nse) in the 
lower ranks and in posts where a special knowledge of 
the Egyptian language or of Egyptian methods was re- 
quired, and the same 1s true of the professions; for ex- 
ample, the grooms are almost entirely Greek while the 
quarrymen ye an equal preponderance of natives. 
There were exceptions, of course, but in general the 
picture is clear. 

In addition to the lists, the author gives a survey of 
the life of Egypt and ol the situation mn the fields of 
education and religion, and an interesting analysis of 


the factors encouraging and hindering the interming- 


ling and assimilation of the two main cultural groups 


of the population, The second of these three topics 
comes a little short. No mention 1s made of the literary 
papyn and the other indications of school life which 
have been studied on several occasions by Collare, and 


the problem of religion would have been better handled 


had the archacologi al evidence been included. [n_ par 
ticular, in connection with the cult of Anubis, closer 


examimation would have brought to the author's atten 
tion the very interesting dedication to this god found 
in Philadelphia (Preisigke — errone ‘ously says Thea 
or ‘phi ») by a keeper of the sacred jackals iw honor of 
Apollonius and Zenon (SB 57g96),a fine testimony to 
the mnverest oF Me admimsrravon ani os promnent 
Gree ks in the native cults. The last topic, which 16 


mote pertinent to the authors deme, 16 ener done, 


The problems of mixed famulies is well handled, al- 


though no discussion is included ob the possibiny ot 
an Egyptian taking a Greek mame. Had not Heraclides 
of PST 384 changed his name through the agency ob 
Zenon? As to what the Greeks and the Egy ptians 
thought of cach other, Professor Peremans assembles 
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the little material available. Most of it, as is well known, 
comes from the petitions for a hearing in civil suits. 
One such enteuxis in the Yale collection (P. Yale Inv. 
1627) is worth adding to the others. It belongs to the 
time of Euergetes, and concerns a dispute over the mis- 
appropriation of a billet by a Greek, Androbius, who 
need not have been a soldier. Out of land belonging to 
the house in which he was quartered he alk off 
building lot for his own profit, despising the owner 
because he was an Egyptian 
Aiyvrrwws cip|e- A clearer 
of the natives toward the immigrant Greeks I have not 
seen, an attitude which they ont 1 express only through 
such violence and vituperation as that of the egregious 
Psenobastis of P. Enteux. 79. 


kaTadpov |) yOasS [Lov Ort 
statement of the attitude 


In conclusion, Professor Peremans discusses the attt- 
the government toward its various subjects, 


Mlle. Claire 


tude of 
subscribing 


é 


to the “politique royale” of 


Préaux. The kings had no policy in favor of Hellenes 
or of Hellenism, , regarded Egypt as their estate to 
be farmed with a maximum profit, without regard to 
the persons or methods employed. This is certainly 
more nearly correct than to regard them as active Hel- 
lenizers, for which there is no evidence, but it is not 
casy to see one’s way in this matter. My own suspicion 
is that the kings had no consistently announced policy 
but rather attempted to be all things to all men, lords 
bountiful to the nobles of the court, paymasters to the 
army, generous and sympathetic hosts to the in-coming 
Greeks, and jealous protectors of the persons, property, 
and cultural and religious life of the Egyptians. It 
would not be strange if their attempt to satisfy all their 
various claimants might lead them at times into incon- 
sistency. 


C. BrapForp WELLES 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





CAAS MINUTES 


The thirty-third annual meeting of The Classical Association 


of the Atlantic States was held at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, April 26 and 27, 1940. 
The first session was opened at 2:40 P.M. in the North 


Ballroom of the hotel (where all sessions for the reading of 


papers were held), with Professor Ernst Riess presiding. After 


a welcome by Mr. Stryker, Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, the following papers were read Where Modern 
Poetry and the Classics Meet, by Miss Edith Godsey, 


East Side High School, Newark, N. J.. Graeculus Esuriens and 
the Roman Intelligentsia, by the Rev. Joseph M-F Marique, 
$J., Fordham University; The Meaning Behind the Word, by 
Professor Rollin H. Tanner, School of Education, New York 
University; The Ancient Art of Poetic Improvisation, by Pro 
fessor George Dwight Kellogg, of Unton College 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer and the Eaccutive 
in the account of this meet 
report of the Editor of 
and content of CW 


Committee, summarized elsewhere 
mg, were read and approved, Vhe 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY stated that the policy 


were virtually the same as in the year betore. ‘Yhere were 
more abstracts of articles than in the previous volume, and 
the department of Recent Publications continued with even 


greater cfliciency, Comeauttees on Nominations and Resolutions 


names of the members and their reports 


were 
are piven elsewhere in this acconnt, 

At 4:30 P.M New 
O)nb to members and guests of the Association 

At the annua) dinner, President Robert H. Chastney, of 
Townsend Harris High School presided. Words of greeting were 
brought by Professor Harry F. Burton of Dartmouth College, 
who represented the Classical Association of New England, and 
by Protessor Kevin Gumagh, ol Kastern Minos State Teachers 
College, who represented the Classical Assoc tation of the 
Midd)e West and Sovrh, A verse speaking choir of Vergilian 
students of Wuntrer CodJege Wigh Schoo), under the direction 
of Miss Marie G. Beirne, gave a selection from the Aeneid, and 
the Hunter College High School Verse-Speaking Chotr, under 
the direction of Mrs. Margaret G. Rice, gave 
The Trojan Women”. There lowed an address by Dr. La 
Rue Van Hook, Jay Professor of Greek, 
envied “Adveninres in Education”, 


appointed. The 


a tea was given by The York Classical 


selections from 


Columbia Untversity, 


The Saturday program was begun at 10:05 in the North 
Ballroom with Professor Emeritus George V. Edwards, of Brook 


lyn College, presiding. The following papers were read: In 


Praise of the Greek Romances, by Professor Donald B. Durham, 
Hamilton College; Nessana: A Problem in Historical Recon- 
struction, by Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., New York Uni- 
immediacy In Education, by Professor Kevin Guinagh, 
Some Uses of Epi 
Bennett Junior 


versity: 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College; 
graphy, by Professor Irene Ringwood Arnold, 
College. 

At 11:40 A.M. the meeting divided into two conterences. 
In the North Ballroom a discussion on “How Can We Sumu- 
late the Study of Latin?” was led by Miss Grace Light, Grover 
Cleveland High School, New York, and by Professor E. Adel- 
aide Hahn of Hunter College. In the Panel Room, Professor 
Susan Martin, College of Me. St. The topic 
for discussion was: “The Continuity Catholic 
School Tradition.” 

At 2:15 P.M. the afternoon session began with a brief busi- 
ness session at which the reports of the committees on Nom- 
inations and Resolutions were read and adopted. The { lowing 
recommendation was offered to the Association by the Execu- 
tive Committee, in accordance with Article V, ‘Section 1 of 
the Constitution: Membership in The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States may be secured by subscription either to 
CLASSICAL, WEEKLY or to The Classical Journal, at $2.00 per 
vear. Furthermore, a combination subscription rate will be 
offered whereby both periodicals may be had for $3.60 if they 
are purchased through the office of the Secretary-Treasuter, 


was duly seconded. 


Vincent presided. 
of Latin in the 


This motion, offered by Professor Highby, 
Abrer a brief discussion, it was carried, 
In the absence of Professor McCrea, )rolessor Ethel H. 
Brewster, Swarthmore College, presided, The following papers 
were read: Horace’s Attitude Toward Elegy, Professor Brooks 
Ous, Hobart College, Caesar Was a Writer, Professor James 
Stinchcomh, University of Pittsburgh; Cicero and Lucretius, 
Or. Thelma B. DeGraff, Hunter College High School. The 
Neaism oF Yne Amoebean Conrest, Professor WWorman Y, Yran, 
Adjournment followed. 


VOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Che Nominating Coramittee, composed of Professor E. 
Crum, Miss Neen S, MacDonald, and Provessor ¥, 1, ertich 
Chairman, made the following report: 
We have the honor to nominate for officers of the Associa- 


ion the following: 
President: Sister Maria Walburg, College of Chestnut Hill, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ir. Princeton University. 
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Vice-Presidents: Miss Edna White, Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J., Professor Moses Hadas, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Members of the Executive Committee: From New York, 
Mr. Russell F. Stryker, Townsend Harris High School, Dr. 
Lionel Casson, New York University, Professor Donald B. 
Durham, Hamilton College. From Pennsylvania, Professor 
Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State College, Miss Mary e 
Hess, Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Miss Helen S. Mac- 
Donald, Friends Select School, Philadelphia. From New Jersey, 
Professor Shirley Smith, New Jersey College for Women, Miss 
Helen M. Carrigan, Columbia High School, South Orange. 
From Delaware, Miss Frances L. Baird, Wilmington Friends 
School. From Maryland, Professor L. Ingemann Highby, Uni 
versity of Maryland. From the District of Columbia, Miss 
Mildred Dean, Roosevelt High School, Washington. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. John F. Gummere, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It was moved and seconded that the Secretary cast one ballot 
for the nominees. The motion was carried, and the nominees 
were declared elected. 

The Committee on Resolutions, composed of Miss Helen M 
Carrigan, Rev. Francis P. Donnelly. S.J., and Professor Allan 
P. Ball, Chairman, made the following report 

The members of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States wish to express their appreciation and thanks to Mr 
Russell F. Strvker as Chairman, and to the other members of 
the Local Committee, for their care and efficiency in making 
arrangements for this meeting; also to Mr. Neal Lang of the 
Hotel New Yorker for his effective cooperation; to the officers 
chairmen, and speakers at the various sessions for their several 
contributions to an especially interesting annual meeting; par- 
ticularly to Professor Van Hook for his address at the dinner; 
to the representatives who brought greetings from New England 
and the West; to the Verse Speaking Choirs of the Hunter 
College High School for their recitals from the Aeneid and 
The Trojan Women: and also to the New York Classical Club 
for its hospitality in entertaining the Association at tea on 
Friday afternoon 

Signed, 
Helen M. Carrigan 
Francis P. Donnelly, S.] 
Allan P. Ball, Chairman 


SUMMARIZED REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The account of the CAAS had a balance of $302.46 on April 
2, 1939. Expenditures amounted to $924.30, receipts to 
$828.00, leaving a balance of $206.66 
The account of CW had a balance of $473.66 on April 22 
1939. Expenditures amounted to $2134.82, receipts to $2122.49 
leaving a balance of $461.33. 

The Endowment Fund has been increased from $1598.10 to 
$1630.30 by the addition of $32.20 in interest. It has been 
decreased by an appropriation for Inter-Association meetings 
amounting to $45.62. The balance in the Fund, therefore, is 
$1584.68. 

Interest on a New York Title & Trust Co. mortgage bond 
during the fiscal year, and amount 


2 


was paid at the rate of 2% 
ed to $20.00 

The accounts of the Treasurer were examined and found cor- 
rect on April 24, 1940 by an auditing committee consisting of 
Mr. Thomas S. Brown, Westtown School, Chairman, and 
Miss Helen S. MacDonald, of Friends Select School 


BUSINESS 
The Executive Committee is required by the Constitution t 
make a written report to each annual meeting. The following 
is a summary of the business transacted: the CAAS goes on 
record as approving in principle a proposal to set up a bureau 
to facilitate the exchange of professors between institutions, 


and that President Chastney be empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to go into the matter; Professor Stinchcomb was ap- 
pointed Editor of CW for the coming year; $80 was added to 
the budget for extra pages in Volume 34 of CW; a vote of 
thanks was given to the Editor and to the Secretary-Treasurer 
for their efforts in keeping the expenses low; the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting is to be held in Washington, D.C.; thanks are 
expressed to Fordham University for its offer to act as host to 
the next annual meeting. This offer, it was felt, could not be 
accepted since it is considere| essential that two. successive 
annual meetings should not be held in the same city. The 
combination offer of either CW or CJ (or both), which is 
given in detail elsewhere in this account, was offered for action 
by the CAAS. This offer is made in accordance with action 
taken by the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South through its Executive Committee, and after consultation 
with representatives of the American Classical League. The 
Treasurer pointed out that the net surplus in the accounts of 
the CAAS and of CW, obtained by deducting from the cash 
on hand all payments in advance, has shown a steady increase. 
The net surplus in 1938 was $229.17; 1n 1939, $460.12; in 
1940, $563.49. 


JOHN 1 GUMMERE, SECRETARY-TREASURER 





NOTE: The committee appointed by Dr, Chastney to car- 
ry out the plan tor furthering profe ssorial exchanges includes 
Professor Kraemer and Penbsncne E. L. Hettich of New York 
and Professor George D. Hadzsits of Philadelphia. 


oe 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Biblioflm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


HISTORY. 


Corol, JEAN N. La papyrologie ct lorganisation 
judictaire de UE:gypte sous le principat. From a study 
of papyrus sources C. traces the history of judiciary 
organisation during the principate and shows that it 
was not static, but underwent many changes, some of 
them fundamental. 

CIP 5 615-62 '( Husselman) 

Fritz, Kurt von. The Meaning of ‘*EKTHMOPOS. 
\ttack on Woodhouse’s view that the ExT Mopot had to 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


pay five-sixths of the produce of their farms to their 
creditors. 
\TPh 61 (1940) 54-61 (De Lacy) 
Horovitz, PHILIPPE. principe de création des pro- 
vinces procuratoriennes. Prefects, sometimes with the 
additional title of procurator in a= special fiscal sig- 
nificance, governed Sardinia, Corsica, the Alpine prov- 
inces, and Raetia before Trajan’s time. Procurators gov- 
erned all frontier provinces garrisoned with auxiliaries 
rather than legionaries, and such provinces only. Th 
special cases of Lower Dacia, Epirus, Thrace, Numidia, 
\fauretania, and Dacia Porolisensis are discussed. 
RPh 13 (1939) 47-65, 218-37 (MacLaren) 
KOSTER, Kurt. Der otrov éydoyevs in | og’ Mich. Zen. 
25, Ke ‘middleman’ or ‘wholesaler’ as_ the 
translation of the much disputed éydoxevs and supports 
other papyrus 


propose S 


his interpretation by evidence from 
sources. 


Aegyptus 19 (1939) 301-14 (Husselman) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have 
not been confirmed. 


ENCYCLOPAEDLAS 
PAULY-WiI£Issow.. Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft.. Neue Bearb begon- 
nen v. GEorRG WIssowa unter Mitw. zahlr. Fachgenos- 
sen hrsg. v. WiLHELM Kroiuy u. KARL MITTELHAUS. 
Reihe 2 (R-Z), Halbbd 13, Tributym bis M. Tullius 
Cicero. 1280 columns. Metzler, Stuttgart 1939 40 M. 


PALAEOGRAPHY 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Collections of the Royal Asi: itic Society of Bengal. 
M. M. Haraprasada SHAsTRI, Rev. and ed. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti. Volume 8, Part 1: Tantra Manuscripts. 
68 pages. Luzac, London 1940 17s. 6d. 

Miniatures byzantines de la bibliothéque nationale. 66 
photographs. Hachette, Paris 1940 40 fr. 

Ricci, SEyYMour bE, and W. J. Witson. Census of 
medieval and Renaissance manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada, volume 3. Indices. 222 pages: H. W. 
Wilson, New York 1940 $3 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. GiiBert \uRRAY. 
of Tragedy. xii, 242 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

Hesiod. E.. BERGOUGNAN. 
élégiaques et moralistes de la Gréce. 
nier, Paris 1940 18 fr. 

Sophocles. WitiiamM NICKERSON Bates. Sophocles, 
Poet and Dramatist. 291 pages, 4 figures, 6 plates. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 1940 $3.50 


Aeschylus, the Creator 


Clarendon, Oxford 1940 


Hésiode et les poétes 


336 pages. Gar- 





The tragedies of Sophocles, translated into 
English prose by Sir RicnHarp C. Jess. 384 pages. 
Macmillan, New York 1940 $1.80 

Henri LaiGNnoux. Petite anthologie de Vir- 
Firmin-Didot, Paris 1940 30 fr. 


Vergil. 
gile. xviii, 208 pages. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 


3ERZUNA, JuLIo. A Tentative Classification of Books, 
Pamphlets and Pictures concerning Alexander the Great 
and the Alexander Romances. viii, 138 pages. Privately 
printed 1939 : 

HABERKORN, HANs.  Beitrage zur 
Perser in der griechischen Literatur. 
Greifswald 1940 (Dissertation) 

KRANZ, WALTHER. 
eratur. xvi, 522 pages, ill. 
5.50 M. 

MARCHES!, CONCETTO. 
554 pages. 54 edizione. 


CRITICISM 


Beurteilung der 
141 pages. Adler, 


Geschichte der griechischen Lit- 
Dieterich, Leipzig 1940 


Storia della letteratura latina. 
Principato, Messina 1939 20 L.. 

NAUHARDT, WERNER. Das Bild der Herrschers in der 
griechischen Dichtung. 98 pages. Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 
Berlin 1940 (Neue dt. Forschungen. Abt. Klass. Phil 
ologie, Bd 11) (Dissertation) 4.30 M. 

Nemian, Royat Case, ed. Selections from Ancient 
Greek Historians in English. xv, 428 pages. Scribner, 
New York (1939) $1.50 

RAT, MAURICE. 
I]. 126 pages, ill. 


les beaux textes de l’antiquité, Livr: 
Nathan, Paris 1940 9.50 fr. 


212 pages. 


KoBeERTSON, J. C. Mixed Company,, a Series of Essays 
chiefly on Greek Topics. ix, 200 pages. Dent, Toronto 
1939 $2.25 

SOUTER, GEORGE. Nature in Greek Poetry: 
partly comparative. 258 pages. 
Press, Oxford 1940 10s. 6d. 

Zoras, Giorcio. Lineamenti storici della letteratura 
neoellenica. 28 edizione. 39 pages. Bardi, Rome 1939 


studies 
Oxford University 


PLATO, ARISTOTLE 

Republic, Book I. By D. J. Anan. vii, 130 
Methuen, London 1940 3s. 6d. 
——— Oeuvres complétes. 2 volumes. 1400 pages. 
N. R. F., Paris 1940 (Bibl. de la Pléiade) 130 fr. 

Aristotle. GEOFFREY PERCIVAL, ed. Aristotle on 
Friendship. Being an expanded translation of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, Books vili & ix. xxxix, 151 pages. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1940 10s. 6d. 

Plato. HANs RAEDER. Platon und die Sophisten. 36 
pages. Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1939 (Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddel- 
elser, 26.9) 2 kr. 

— J. Stenze.. Plato’s Method of Dialectic. 170 

pages. Oxford University Press, Oxford 1940 10s. 6d. 

Aristotle. JAMES BACON SULLIVAN. An examination 
of first principles in thought and being in the light of 
Aristotle and Aquinas. xii, 150 pages. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington 1939 (Phil- 
osophical Studies, 51) 


Plato. 
pages. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ApLER, MortiMER JEROME. How to read a book; the 
art of getting a liberal education. 407 pages. Simon 
and Schuster, New York 1940 $2.50 

Fucus, JAkos. Das Religionsgut griechischer und 
romischer Schulklassiker. Eine padag.-philos. Unter- 
suchg. 101 pages. Schwann, Diisseldorf 1939 (Disser- 
tation ) 

GREENE, 
of Criticism. 
1939 $5 

O’Leary, De Lacy. Arabic Thought and its Place 
in History. Revised edition. viii, 327 pages. Dutton, 
New York 1939 $3 


RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY 


Cook, A. B. Zeus: a study in ancient religion. Vol- 
ume 3, Zeus, God of the dark sky. In 2 parts. 1330 
pages, 83 plates. Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 1940 £8. 8s. 

Pisciculi. Studien zur Religion u. Kultur d. Alter- 
tums. Franz Joseph Délger zum 60. Geburtstage darge- 
boten v. Freunden, Verehrern u. Schiilern. Hrsg. v. 
THEopor KiAuser u. Avo_¥k RtcKer. 350 pages, 9 plates. 
\schendorff, Miinster 1939 18.75 M. 

ScHEFFER, THAssILo von. Die Legenden der Sterne 
im Umkreis der antiken Welt. 385 pages, 3 plates. 
Rowohlt, Stuttgart and Berlin 1939 6 M. 

Turcut, Nico.a. La religione di Roma antica. 406 
pages. Cappelli, Bologna 1939 (Istituto di studi romani. 
Storia di Roma, Vol. 18) 55 L. 


THEODORE MEyEr, ed. The Arts and the Art 
Princeton University Press, Princeton 


ROMAN LAW 
Erbe, WALTER. Die Fiduzia im rémischen Recht. xvi, 
Bohlau, Weimar 1940 11.20 M. 
OLivecroNA, Kart. The Acquisition of Possession in 
Roman Law. 29 pages. Gleerup, Lund 1938 (Lunds, 
Universitets Arsskrift, N. F. Avd. 1, Bd 34, Nr 6) 1 kr. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

ALBERTINI, E. Afrique romaine. 67 pages, 24 plates. 
Editions Universitaires, Paris 1940 30 fr. 

Avi-YonaH, M. Map of Roman Palestine. 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 1940 3s. 

BEAZLEY, J. D., and Firiprpo Macr. Monumenti Vati- 
cani di Archeologia e d’Arte editi a cura della Ponti- 
ficia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Volume V, 
Part 1: La raccolta Benedetto Guglielmi nel Museo 
Gregoriano-Etrusco. viii, 156 pages, 48 figures, 46 plates. 
Rome 1940 350 L,. 


56 pages. 


Cauza, Guripo. La necropoli del porto di Roma 
nell’isola sacra. 394 pages, 159 figures, 7 plates. Rome 
1940 250 L. 


DE BruN and GaGNIERE. Les lampes antiques en 
argile et en bronze du Musée Calvet 4 Avignon. 75 
pages, ill, 21 plates. Editions Universitaires, Paris 
1940 45 fr. 


DEMANGEs and MAmsourc. Recherches frangaises en 


Turquie. Le quartier des Manganes et la premiére 
région de Constantinople. 14 plates. De Boccard, Paris 
1940 250 fr. 


Il lago Velino. Saggio 
Nobili, Rieti 


DuprE-THESEIDER, EUGENIO. 
storico-geografico. 108 pages, 15 plates. 
1939. 

Exposition de la Vie Romaine antique a l'occasion du 
2000e de la naissance d’Auguste. 906 pages, 160 plates. 
Editions Universitaires, Paris 1940 125 fr. 

GaLasst Paiuzzi, Carto. Il contributo dell’Istituto 
di studi romani agli studi archeologici. Relazione pre- 
sentata al VI Congresso internazionale d’archeologia di 
Berlino. 63 pages. Courrier, Rome 1939 

GRUNEISEN, W. bE. Sculpture 
Rtude sur les Kouroi et les Korés. 36 figures, 15 plates. 
Editions Universitaires, Paris 1940 180 fr. 

Lacroix, L. Etude sur la céramique grecque d'Italie 
méridionale. 70 pages, 14 figures, 40 plates. Editions 
Universitaires, Paris 1940 100 fr. 

LizzAnt, Mario. Le mura di Roma. 
Palombi, Rome 1939 1 L. 

Luci, GrusEpPpE. Sagegi di esplorazione archeologica 


grecque archaique. 


19 pages, ill. 


a mezzo della fotografia aerea. 11 pages, 15 plates. 
Istituto di Studi Romani, Rome 1939 

MIRABELLA Roperti, Mario. L’Arena di Pola. 20 
pages. Rocco, Pola 1939 2.50 L. 

PasseK, T. Céramique Tripolienne. 165 pages, 352 
figures, 32 plates in color. Editions Universitaires, Paris 
1940 220 fr. 


Priorx pE Rotrou, G. Musée National Archéologique 
d’Alep. Antiquités Assyriennes, Hittites, Mitaniennes, 
Préhistoriques. 60 pages, 51 figures, 9 plates. Editions 
Universitaires, Paris 1939 35 fr. 

Le Rouzic, Z. Carnac. 195 
versitaires, Paris 1939 18 fr. 

, Fouilles de 1922. 154 pages, 153 figures. Edi 
tions Universitaires, Paris 1940 50 fr. 

Fouilles préhistoriques dans la région du 
Carnac. 55 pages, 44 figures. Editions Universitaires, 
Paris 1940 40 fr. 

— lLocmariaquer. 27 pages, 7 figures, 14 plates. 
Editions Universitaires, Paris 1940 20 fr. 

Sauin, E. Le cimetiére barbare de Lezeville en 
Lorraine. 150 pages, 63 figures, 16 plates, 8 plates in 
color. Editions Universitaires, Paris 1940 90 fr. 

Servei d’Excavacions i Arqueologie de Catalunya. 60 
pages, 21 plates. Editions Universitaires, Paris 1940 
70 fr. 


pages. Editions Uni- 








EPIGRAPHY 

FIEBIGER, Otto. Inschriftensammlung zur Geschichte 
der Ostgermanen. N. F. 59 pages, 4 plates. Hdlder- 
Pichler-Tempsky, Wien 1939 (Denkschriften d. Akad, 
d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. K]. Bd 70, Abh. 3) 11M. 

Inscriptiones Graecae. Volume 12.  Inscriptiones 
Graecae insularum maris Aegaei praeter Delum, supple- 
mentum. Edited by F. HILLeR v. GAERTRINGEN. viii, 
247 pages, 2 plates. De Gruyter, Berlin 1939 90 M. 

Institut fiir Runenforschung an der Universitat Gies- 
sen. Berichte zur Runenforschung. Hrsg. v. HELMur 
Arntz. Bd 1. 48 pages, 2 plates. Harrassowitz, Leip- 
zig 1939 10 M. 

SaPeNE, B. Au Forum de Lugdunum Convenarum. 
Inscriptions du début du régne de Trajan, découvertes 
en 1924-1938. 32 pages, ill. Editions Universitaires, 


Paris 1940 30 fr. 
HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY. SOCIAI, STUDIES 
De.court, Mari. Périclés. Ill. N.R.F., Paris 1940 


30 fr. 

FARRINGTON, BENJAMIN. Science and Politics in the 
Ancient World. 243 pages. Oxford University Press, 
New York 1940 $2.50 

GEISE, JOHN. Man and the Western World. xxxii, 
1041 pages and index, 128 figures on 32 plates, 54 maps, 
8 reference maps. Harcourt Brace, New York 1940 
$4.50 

Hawkes, C. F. C. The Prehistoric Foundations of 
Europe to the Mycenean Age. 32 figures, 12 plates, 6 
maps and tables. Methuen, London 1940 21s, 

LIMEBEER, D. E. The Greeks and the Romans. Part 
1, The Greeks; Part 2, The Romans. xiv, 158 pages. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1940 2s. 9d. 
cach 

NYBAKKEN, Oscar EDWARD. 
English on Roman Civilization. 
Classical League Service Bureau, 
$0.35 


Guide for Readings in 
50 pages. American 
New York (1940) 


HITTITE STUDIES 

Geis, |. J. Hittite Hieroglyphic Monuments. 94 
plates. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1940 60s. 

ScuHwartz, BENJAMIN. The Hittites: A list of refer- 
ences in the New York Public Library. 94 pages. New 
York Public Library, New York 1939 $1.50 

Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Vorderasiatische Abtei- 
lung. Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi, H. 30. Texte 
verschiedenen Inhalts. By HANns EHELOLF. vi pages, 
50 plates. Vorderasiat. Abt. d. Staatl. Museen, Berlin 
1939 12 M. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS 

Annales du baccalauréat 1939, Fasc. 3. 
ines. Vuibert, Paris 1939 6.25 fr. 

Annales du baccalauréat 1939, Fasc. 4. 
ques. Vuibert, Paris 1939 

Carmina Certaminis Poetici Hoeufftiani: Animi cer- 
tamen; Mysteria rerum. 24, 23 pages. Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Amsterdam 1939 


Versions lat- 


Versions grec- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Gilbert Murray. Stoic, Christian and Humanist. 189 
pages. Allen & Unwin, London 1940 5s. 

RATCLIFFE, DorotHy UNa. News of Persephone: Im- 
pressions in Northern and Southern Greece with a car, 
a kettle, and cameras. 234 pages, ill., maps. Eyre, Lon- 
don 1939 12s. 6d. 


























